CHAPTER XVII
CHEMICAL AFFINITY.
1.  Introductory.
CHEMICAL affinity may be regarded in either of two ways, as
a property or as a force. On the first assumption, it is the
property possessed by bodies in virtue of which they are
capable of entering into chemical reaction with certain other
bodies when contact is established. On the second assumption,
it is the force which draws together two materials capable of
chemical interaction and produces from them new substances
having properties different from those of the parent bodies.
It is evident that these two definitions do not mean exactly the
samQ thing: for the first of them implies that chemical affinity
is something residing in the atom apart altogether from its
surroundings; whilst the second definition carries with it the
implication that at least two bodies are necessary before
affinity can come into existence. The difference between the
two can be most easily seen by means of a simple analogy.
If a helium atom were entirely isolated in space, could we
reasonably speak of gravitation in connection with it ? It has
nothing around it which it could attract or which could be
attracted by it, so that it can display no gravitational pro-
perties: nevertheless, as soon as a second helium atom is
brought into the neighbourhood, the two will be drawn to-
ward each other. Upholders of the first definition would say
that the helium atom possessed the potentiality of gravitation
even under the first circumstances; whilst supporters of the
second definition would maintain that only the coming of the
second helium atom produced anything which could be called
a gravitational effect. In the same way, it may be asked
whether an isolated sodium atom possesses anything which
can be properly termed chemical affinity or whether this
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